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HE value of dreams as diagnostic aids has been 
recognized in a vague manner for some time past. 
It was known, for instance, that the delirium of 
alcoholics is often preceded by particularly vivid 
dreams, with predominance of the fear element and cor- 
responding coloring of the dream pictures, also that certain 
physical conditions, heart diseases, for instance, gave rise 
to definite kinds of dreams. In the investigation of neuras- 
thenic states the study of dreams of these patients has been 
of distinct value. No one, however, has so exhaustively 
treated the subject of dreams from the point of view of in- 
terpretation as has Freud,} and in particular none has so 
strongly insisted on the close affinity to and the importance 
for the understanding of psychopathic states, especially of 
the mental state of hysterics. 
He was the first to demonstrate that the lack of sense, of 
ogical connection, which strikes us in dreams, is only appar- 
ent; that we have to distinguish between manifest and latent 
contents of a dream and that the latter, represented by the 
so-called dream thoughts, are far from being nonsensical, but 
give us important clues to the nature and workings of our 
subconscious processes of thought. The absurdities in 


*Read (by title) before the Amer. Neurol. Assoc., May 29, 1909. 


fSigm. Freud: Die Traumdeutung, 2d edition, 386 pages. Leipzig & 
Wien, Franz Deuticke, 1900. 
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dreams, where such appear, are shown by Freud to be inten- 
tional, meaning to convey sarcasm about the subject repre- 
sented in the absurd manner. Incongruities of emotions 
are demonstrated as being due to “ substitutions,” or “ dis- 
placements,” the emotion attaching itself to a different 
object than the one really meant. What in dream is 
represented as “ mourning,” a black veil, for instance, may 
thus in dream-thoughts signify “joy,” i.e., the wedding 
veil, owing to a substitution or identification which the dream 
process has brought about. Or if in a dream a scene of 
mourning gives rise to joy instead of sorrow, the reason may 
be that the joy is meant for something different from the 
subject represented by the dream alone. 

Very striking is the similarity between dreams and the 
somnambulistic and trance states of hysterics, observed in 
hysterical crises. This is already indicated by the fact 
that hysterics often cannot distinguish between a hysterical 
crisis and a dream of their own, being often at a loss to 
say whether what they relate or experienced was a crisis 
or a dream, and it may sometimes be very difficult even 
for the psychologically trained to decide this point from the 
report of the patient, even when amplified by the observa- 
tions of an eye witness. A hysterical patient, for instance, 
whom Dr. E. G. Zabriskie referred to me for study, has 
attacks which are ushered in by a numb sensation and pain 
in the right-arm, and in which she performs a beating motion 
with that arm. After that she falls into a state character- 
ized by the occurrence of dream-like scenes which she usually 
forgets again. 

In at least one instance, however, she was able to par- 
tially, if not entirely, recollect such a scene, which was the 
following: 

She imagined that she saw herself sitting on the stoop 
of the house in which she lived, with something in her lap. 
It appeared to her to be some candy which (in the dream) she 
had just bought in a store across the street, and which she 
had in a paper bag. A man with a dog came along, and the 
dog wanted to have the candy and snapped for it. Ihe man 
was annoying her in some way or other, and she remembered 
distinctly hearing herself calling to her mother, “ Get the 
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man with the dog away.” She then distinctly saw the pic- 
ture of the man as he walked away with the dog. 

This scene had the vividness of a dream and analysis 
brought out some interesting facts, showing the intimate re- 
lation of some parts of it to events of her life. It demon- 
strated at the same time how similar the building up of that 
scene was to that of the building up of dreams. 

The dog, on inquiry, proved to be like one of those big, 
hairy “ Eskimo dogs,” used for sleigh-riding in the North, 
and she had frequently seen a dog of that description in her 
neighborhood. The face of the man was that of a stranger, 
but she seemed very familiar with him. He reminded her 
somewhat, in appearance, of the man who delivered ice to her 
parents. ‘This man was in the habit of teasing her, being 
sometimes so forward as to make her angry. ‘lhe man 
figuring in the attack, too, was teasing her just as the 
ice-man does. 

We have here a composite picture, made out of originally 
unrelated parts and events: 

The stoop on which patient sat in the dream, the candy 
bought at the store opposite, represent one component. 
The dog which is identified with the one seen repeatedly 
in the neighborhood by the patient is again another com- 
ponent; and the man of the scene, which in face is a stranger, 
yet seems so familiar and becomes identified with the ice 
delivery man through his actions and attitude, forms again 
another component, or really two other components, since 
his face is evidently taken from some other source in the 
events of the patient’s life. 

Similar compositions are met with in dreams and were 
typically met with in the patient’s dreams, of which I mention 
the following, with a brief report of the events which gave 
the impulse to it. 

One day the patient had an altercation with a conductor 
of a street car concerning a transfer ticket. It came to hard 
words on either side. ‘I he conductor was an Irishman, and 
another Irishman, who was a passenger, took his part against 
her, becoming very angry. ‘The second night following this 
event, patient had the following dream: She also had an 
altercation with a man, but this occurred on the street. 
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The man was passing her and in doing so almost threw her 
over. He passed on, but the patient turned around and 
scolded him, asking whether he could not see which way 
he was walking. Another person who passed by interfered, 
saying that patient should not scold an older person, and 
using the same words which the Irishman in the street car 
had used in taking the conductor’s part against her. 

Analysis of the dream elicited the following additional 
facts: 

The interfering man of the dream resembled in manner 
and stature the conductor of the street car, whereas the 
man who knocked against her in the dream bore likeness to 
the interfering man of the street car, so that there was a 
reversal of roles or exchange of personalities in the dream, 
as compared with the real events in the street car. ‘I his 
exchange was not quite perfect, not quite unmixed, however. 
For the man in the dream who knocked against her, while 
resembling the interfering man in the street car scene in 
manner and dress, was almost indentical in attire and physi- 
ognomy with the real owner of the dog which had figured 
in the hysterical attack above related. On the other hand, 
the interfering man of the dream, while having the manner 
and the thin and short stature of the conductor of the street 
car, had no facial likeness to any one she (consciously) 
knew, whereas his clothing was a checked suit, exactly like 
the one worn by a remote relative of the patient, who played 
an important part in her life. 

Ihe street locality of the dream was one that she recog- 
nized as belonging toa street in her neighborhood and which 
had aroused her attention two weeks previously and awak- 
ened old associations connected with it. 

The dream scene, therefore, just like the scene in the 
the hysterical attack, was compounded from various sources: 
First: From the street car event, with reversal of roles of 
two of the acting parties. Second: From a street scene, seen 
by her two weeks previously and arousing old recollections. 
Third: From the facial appearance and attire of the owner 
of the dog which had appeared in the scene of the hysterical 
attack. Fourth: From events in the patient’s life connected 
with a remote relative of hers, the connection being estab- 
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lished by the identity of the dress of that relative with the 
dress of one of the actors in the dream. 

A further interesting feature in this dream is the amal- 
gamation of different persons in one; as, for instance, the 
man in the dream who knocked against the patient and who 
in dress resembled the interfering man of the street car scene, 
but at the same time also resembled the owner of the dog in 
this respect. Another amalgamation or mixture is that of 
the interfering man of the dream, who, while resembling in 
attire a remote relative of patient, looked like the conductor 
of the street car in manner and stature, whereas his face was 
like no one’s she (consciously) knew. 

Such amalgamations or mixtures, leading often to iden- 
tifications of peculiar kind, occur frequently in dreams, not 
only of hystericals but also of normal persons. ‘Ll his is 
demonstrated by the results of Freud’s analysis of his own 
dreams, which | have found amply verified on myself as well 
as on others. But such amalgamations or mixtures of per- 
sons or other objects also often occur in hysterical states of 
obnubilation of consciousness, thus indicating the parallelism 
between one and the other. 

‘The same is true of the reversal of roles observed in the 
dream just related, in which the personality of the aggressing 
man was partly exchanged with that of the interfering man in 
the street car scene of real life, while that of the interfering 
person of the dream was partly exchanged with the one of the 
aggressing person (the street-car conductor) of real life. 

‘That such reversals or exchanges occur also in the hys- 
terical states, namely, that an exchange of roles or of per- 
sonality, complete or partial, may occur between persons or 
subjects of real life on the one hand and those figuring in 
hysterical states on the other, is illustrated by the following 
case, related by Janet,* which I report slightly abbreviated: 

A hysterical woman, thirty-five years old, while taking 
a walk in the zoological garden during her menstrual period, 
was frightened by a lioness that, as it was reported, seemed 
ready torush upon her. Following this event she had crises 

*Pierre Janet: The Major Symptoms of Hysteria. Fifteen clinica 


lectures given in the Medical School of Harvard University. New York. 
Macmillan Co. 1907. 
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of the following kind: ‘‘ She runs on all fours, roars, rushes 
on people, trying to bite them; and although she was ano- 
rexic before her attack and could eat very little, now she 
pounces on all sorts of food, picks it up with her teeth, and 
devours bits of paper and small objects she finds on the floor. 
In a word, she acts a comedy, for it becomes certain that she 
studies her part, and that she often replaces real actors by 
metaphors. For instance, she looks in a drawer for photo- 

raphs, generally children’s portraits, and tries to eat them up. 
Without any doubt, as she is unable to devour real persons, 
she devours them in effigy.” 

Another point of interest in the street quarrel dream 
above related by me was the role of the checked suit figuring 
in that dream. ‘This article of clothing worn by one of the 
acting parties in the dream appears at first sight as an object 
of no importance to the patient, but it gained great signifi- 
cance as a psychic factor, in her case, by having been worn 
in actual life by a relative of hers, and by leading up to the - 
discovery of events which concerned her very deeply. She 
had been interested in a friendly, helping way in this relative, 
and the latter repaid in a very bad manner the kindness 
shown him. Living in the same house as patient, he entered 
her sleeping room on two occasions when she was in bed, with 
apparently no good intent. ‘I hese transgressions on the part 
of her relative, to judge from the records of patient’s case, led 
to an accumulation of her hysterical attacks at that time. 

In other words, a factor of decided psychic importance 
for the patient figured under the guise of an object in itself 
entirely insignificant, irrelevant to her, and analysis of the 
dream, that is, tracing of the dream thoughts, revealed the 
psychic factor of real value. In this manner the analysis of 
dreams may become an important adjuvant to other methods 
employed for tracing subconsciously acting causes of psychic 
disturbances. Particularly psychoanalysis may thus be 
directly supplemented and facilitated, although we must not 
overestimate the value of the help thus gained. 

It is impossible in the short time allotted for this paper 
to discuss all the points of analogy between dreams and 
hysterical states, which form a fascinating study. In closing 
this part of the subject I wish to allude to one point, however, 
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which is closely connected with the one just related, and 
the elucidation of which has been largely the work of Freud. 

I have already mentioned in the beginning of my paper how 
in dreams, by a process of substitution, the emotions may 
suffer displacements, attaching themselves to other objects 
than those really meant; how, for instance, a scene of mourn- 
ing, instead of producing sorrow, may awaken feelings of joy; 
this incongruous reaction having its cause in the fact that the 
joy is not aroused by the object of mourning presented in the 
dream, but by another one quite different in nature, although 
more or less closely associated with it in subconscious thought. 

An instance of this is the case reported by Freud* of a 
lady who dreamed seeing the only son of her sister lying on 
the bier. This dream Freud extensively interprets as a wish 
fulfilment. It does not signify, however, that she wishes 
the death of the little nephew. ‘The real wish concealed 
under this guise is that of seeing again, after long privation 
of this sight, a certain loved person, whom she had actually 
once seen by the corpse of another nephew, after a similarly 
long period of privation of his sight. 

Similar substitutions and displacements of emotions 
occur in hystericals, and give us an insight into the apparently 
unfounded or disproportionate, sometimes seemingly absurd 
emotional reactions which we observe in these patients. 

We see a hysterical fall into a rage at the sight of a hat 
of a certain shape and wonder at the inadequacy of the 
reaction, but on making a psychoanalysis we may find that 
such a hat used to be worn by some person who had offended 
or exposed the patient in some very painful or atrocious man- 
ner. Ihe patient has in the mean time tried to forget the 
insult and has seemingly succeeded. But actually the emo- 
tion has been retained and has attached itself to the harmless 
object intimately associated with the object of offense, 
namely to the hat, which thereby has become an object of 
hate to the patient. This hate the latter cannot explain, 
since by the suppression above alluded to, the associations of 
the hat with the person who wore it has been obliterated 
from conscious memory. 

Similarly, a girl may burst into incontrollable crying 
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by the sight of a certain flower, because such flowers were in 
bloom near the place where her lover was killed by an acci- 
dent, an association which she herself has consciously for- 
gotten. 

Seen in this light, the apparent incongruities of emotional 
reactions lose much of their absurdity, and it is very instruc- 
tive to observe here again the parallelism between dreams 
and hysterical states in the mechanism bringing them 
about. 

Another subject of considerable interest are the dreams 
by suggestion. ‘These form an interesting problem in their 
relation to actual dreams, a problem which I shall be able 
to only briefly touch upon in this paper. If dreams can be 
suggested and made to materialize in every detail suggested, 
we may naturally ask ourselves whether it is justifiable to 
give natural dreams the complicated structure which Freud 
attributes to them from an analysis of the dream thoughts, 
and whether the dream thoughts themselves as traced by the 
analysis are not suggested. Undoubtedly this is a question 
not to be answered offhand. Nevertheless the connections 
which can be established between the traced dream-thoughts 
and real events on one side and the manifest contents of the 
dream on the other, are sometimes so clear and evident that 
there can be no doubt as to their reality. Moreover, the 
nature of dreams varies considerably in complexity. In 
children particularly, as Freud shows, they are much simpler, 
and they do at times represent almost exact reproductions of 
real occurrences. In this way they approach considerably 
the suggested dreams, where such occur with exact repro- 
duction of all suggested details. 

‘I hat dreams of this kind take place is demonstrated by 
the following instances: Forel, in his book “ Der Hypno- 
tismus,” fifth edition, page 69, relates: “To a man who 
smiled at hypnotism my friend Prof. Dr. Otto Stoll declared 
quietly that in the following night at twelve o’clock he will 
dream this and that about the devil. The gentleman in 
question did not feel quite at ease, for he wanted to remain 
awake to escape the prophecy. But look, shortly before 
twelve he fell asleep on his chair, and at twelve o’clock sharp 
he awoke, exactly at the episode of the suggested dream at 
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which the awakening had been ordered to him. ‘The dream 
had materialized in every point. 

We see that in this case mere a. suggestion sufhiced 
to bring about the result. 

‘l he report of this case is somewhat beiel, and while quite 
succinct as to the statement that the dream materialized in 
every point and in the order suggested, does not give a de- 
scription of the dream, so that we are not quite sure whether 
some additional things may not have been woven into it. 
Such weaving in of events not suggested took place in the fol- 
lowing suggested dream of a hysterical patient of mine which, 
as intended, took place during hypnosis itself. “This dream 
is of further interest because demonstrating how suggested 
landmarks may successfully be applied for ascertaining 
given stages of the dream, or for ascertaining its completion. 
Since it is very essential for a successful hypnosis to obtain 
clues as to whether suggestions are materializing, the value of 
the landmarks above mentioned becomes evident. 

Here is the suggested dream, the specific purpose of 
which will be explained later: Patient shall dream of having 
a meal consisting of beans, sweet cabbage, apples, and 
melons, to be eaten with great appetite and relish, and leaving 
no injurious consequences, and causing the resolution of 
buying some beans and cabbage the next day and eating 
them with the same relish and lack of unpleasant or injurious 
symptoms. ‘I he landmarks suggested to ascertain the mate- 
rialization of the dream were the following: 

1. ‘Lhe beans suggested for the dream were to be over- 
salted and to make her so thirsty that, after eating them (in 
the dream), she would “‘de facto” (not imaginatively, i.e., in 
the dream only), take hold of the glass of water placed on the 
table beside her and drink it. 

2. After completion of the dream she would “ de facto ” 
wipe her mouth, as is done after a finished meal. On awak- 
ening she was to relate the dream spontaneously. 

All the dream suggestions took fully, with the exception 
that she did not relate the dream spontaneously. When 
asked, however, whether she had a dream, she affirmed it, 
and when questioned further of what she dreamt, she said, ‘| 
“of those darned beans; I dreamt I ate them with"great 
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pleasure.” She then proceeded to the report of the dream, 
rendering every suggested detail. But on being asked to 
describe the dream exactly, she gave the following addition, 
i.e. dream fabrication of her own: She did not want to eat 
the beans first, but then tried one and it tasted so well that 
she took more and ate quite a few. She also on inquir 
gave the (non-suggested) stage setting of the dream, which 
was to have occurred in the kitchen, although the picture 
of it seemed to be rather vague to her. 

Parenthetically, the fact that patient failed to respond 
to one suggestion, i.e. to that of relating the dream spon- 
taneously, deserves a word of mention. It shows how fail- 
ures of suggestions may be produced by not helping the 
patient along a little. Had this not been done in this case 
the materialization of all the other suggestions relating to the 
dream would have remained in doubt, in spite of the mate- 
rialization of the suggested landmarks. 

One important aid which suggested dreams can give us 
is the re-enforcement of hypnotic suggestions. ‘Lhe man- 
ner in which this is done is well illustrated in the instance 
just related. ‘The patient referred to suffered from disturb- 
ances of gastric and intestinal functions, which inquiry into 
her antecedents had demonstrated to be due largely to psychic 
causes. Beans and sweet cabbage, for instance, caused her 
such aversion that the smell of them alone was enough to 
produce natisea or even vomiting, while fruit and melons 
caused diarrhoea traceable, also, to great extent, to psychic 
causes. How largely the psychic element entered in the 
production of these gastric disturbances is evidenced by the 
fact that once the sight of a girl wiping her nose with the 
underskirt and looking at the ejected secretion produced in 
patient a crisis of anorexia and vomiting, which lasted over 
three weeks. It is in such cases in which the psychogenetic 
factors of some symptoms are so strongly developed that 
putting the therapeutic suggestion in form of a dream may, 
if successful, lend much strength to the suggestion by shaking 
the patient’s belief that certain things are invariably injurious, 
and by making them see the possibility of the beneficial 
effects thereof. It was with this purpose in view that the 
above related “dinner dream,” as I will shortly call jit, 
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was suggested, and it had, temporarily at least, the desired 
end.* 

Instead of suggesting a dream to occur in hypnosis one 
may also suggest posthypnotic dreams, to take place, for 
instance, in the night following the hypnotic session. Such 
a dream may give the patient a firmer conviction of spon- 
taneity than a dream occurring during hypnosis, in which 
the possible influence of the hypnotizer may, vaguely, be 
thought of. ‘Lhe dream may thus, particularly in persons 
somewhat superstitiously inclined, be given prophetic power. 

For instance, in the case just related a dream could have 
been suggested in which she would see herself in the future as 
healthy and strong, free from all the disturbances mentioned, 
because she had found out the erroneousness of her belief in 
the injuriousness of the things which she had avoided. 

A further aid which suggested dreams can give us is the 
recollection of pathological crises or of occurrences of actual 
life that may have important bearing on pathological states. 

We may suggest to a hysterical, for instance, to have a 
recollection of a hysterical crisis by living through it again in 
the form of a dream. ‘This information may give us impor- 
tant clues regarding the events of real life on which the crisis 
was built up. 

Such information we have, to be sure, to take with a 
certain caution, as it may be delusive, colored by auto- 
suggestions, but we may find other facts to help us establish 
the truth of the knowledge gained. 

Aside from suggested dreams therapeutic aid may be 
obtained in an indirect way by inquiry about the occurrence 
and nature of spontaneous dreams. Often what is related as 
dream is not a dream, but a hysterical crisis, or a night terror, 
or something else, and asking the patients to relate their 
dreams may lead to the discovery of such states. 

An interesting illustration to this view is furnished by 
the following crisis occurring in the patient to whom I had 
suggested the “dinner dream.” When asked about her 
dreams she stated that when she was a child of seven years 


*The permanency of the result in such cases depends on various factors 
and was in this case partly frustrated by the fact that, for certain reasons, 
the treatment had to be discontinued. 
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she was for a long time haunted by a dream which occurred 
almost every night. She saw a woman dressed in a white 
wrapper, who stood in a corner high up. She would scream 
and say that the woman wanted to take her. Part of the 
dream also was that patient thought she and her mother were 
being rocked in their bed. ‘lhis whole scene used to tegin 
like a dream, but later she would wake up and see the white 
woman with her eyes open. Inquiry during hypnosis, with 
the suggestion that patient would have a full understanding 
of the meaning of the haunting scene, with recollection of the 
events of actual life which formed the basis of it, revealed the 
interesting fact that the white woman of the haunting scene 
was a woman who had died a few days before the said scene 
first appeared to the patient, and whose corpse she had from 
a distance seen lying on a semi-inclined bier. 

Thus the inquiry into the dreams of the patient revealed 
the presence of crises which might be classed as night terrors, 
and which apparently in connection with other factors, which 
it is beyond the scope of this paper to mention here, con- 
tinued to act subconsciously, causing a vague fear in patient, 
a fear to be alone, particularly at night. It is particularly 
the frequent repetition of the same alleged “ dream ” that 
ought to make us doubtful as to its being a true dream; the 
alleged dream being in such cases frequently a hysterical 
crisis or a night terror or something similar. 


THE CONCEPTION OF THE SUBCONSCIOUS 
BY BERNARD HART, M.B., M.R.C.S. 
Assistant Medical Officer, Long Grove Asylum, Epsom 


No fact of abnormal experience can by itself prove that a psychological 
and not a physiological explanation is needed; it is a philosophical problem 
which must be settled by principle before the explanation of the special facts 
begins. — MUNSTERBERG. 


HE conception of the subconscious has of recent 

years acquired a dominating position in psychiatry. 

The utility of this conception in the co-ordination 

of our knowledge, and its fruitfulness in suggesting 

new lines of research have become so obvious, that the oppo- 

sition which it at first aroused has been almost altogether 

overcome. Considerable disagreement, however, still exists 

as to the precise meaning to be ascribed to the term. What 

is the nature of a subconscious process — is it a physical 

or mental phenomenon? ‘This and other similar questions 

constitute a fertile source of dispute, and the Symposium 

which recently appeared in this JouRNAL showed the very 

divergent views held by some of the leading psychologists 
and psychiatrists of the day. 

‘The present paper is an attempt to investigate the essen- 
tial nature of this conception, to determine its claims to a 
place in the structure of modern science, and the position 
which must be assigned to it within that structure. 

It will be profitable to first consider the more important 
stages in the historical development of the theory of the 
subconscious. Our next step will be an enquiry concerning 
the characters which modern science demands that a concep- 
tion shall possess in order to qualify it for admission within 
its portals. We shall then be in a position to consider how 
far the conception of the subconscious satisfies these demands, 
and to determine its place and function in psychology. 

‘The history of all thought has been dominated through- 
out by an essential tendency of the human mind — the en- 
deavor to obtain continuity. The mind abhors disconti- 
nuity as nature is said to abhora vacuum. It strives to bring 
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every new experience into line with the old, to do away with 
inexplicable gaps, and to reduce its world to a connected 
intelligible whole. Mythology, religion, and philosophical 
systems provide us with numerous examples of this constant 
endeavor. Science is nothing but the same trend of thought 
become coherent and articulate. 

Now it was early seen in the history of philosophy that, 
among the contrasts to be observed between the physical 
and mental, one of the most prominent was the comparative 
discontinuity of the latter. The psychical life made its 
appearance in an irregular manner, in flashes of limited 
duration, and in the intervals between these flashes it ap- 
peared to altogether cease to exist. In contrast to this 
the material world seemed relatively continuous, permanent, 
and independent of the individual. Hence, if the study of 
the mind was to be brought into line with the rest of our 
knowledge, an attempt had to be made to get rid of the 
apparent discontinuity and irregularity of psychical experi- 
ence. Such an attempt has formed an integral part of 
most philosophical systems. ‘The method adopted by the 
earlier philosophers, however, consisted mostly in imagina- 
tive and fantastic constructions, which aimed solely at internal 
coherence, and which had but little relation to the facts. It 
was only after the method of the inductive sciences had long 
demonstrated its utility in other branches of knowledge, that 
an endeavor was made to apply it to the sphere of psychology. 

‘The first serious contribution to the filling up of the gaps 
in the psychical series was made by Leibnitz, who demon- 
strated that our conscious life contains small elements lying 
outside its main stream, but which nevertheless produce an 
effect by a process of summation and combination. Schopen- 
hauer (1) thought that a large number of our sense percep- 
tions were the result of unconscious processes of reasoning 
— and the same theory was propounded in a more exact form 
by Helmholtz (2). By this period, therefore, the attempt 
to bridge the intervals in the psychical series by processes of 
unconscious thought had taken definite shape. 

‘The question of the subconscious first, however, became 
prominent with the publication of Hartmann’s “ Philosophie 
des Unbewussten,” in 1868. The intense enthusiasm with 
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which this work was greeted in the most varied quarters 
affords a striking demonstration of that hunger for continuity 
whose existence we have already noted. Hartmann conceived 
the subconscious as a second personality concealed beneath 
the surface of our ordinary consciousness, but precisely com- 
parable to the latter in its structure and functions. He ap- 
peals to this hypothetical being whenever there is a gap in the 
chain of visible causation, and endows it with properties of a 
really startling kind. ‘“‘ Let us not despair,” he says, “ at 
having a mind so practical and so lowly, so unpoetical and so 
little spiritual; there is within the innermost sanctuary of each 
of us a marvellous something of which we are unconscious, 
which dreams and prays while we labor to earn our daily 
bread ’’ (3). Hartmann’s work is of historical importance on 
account of the stimulus it provided to further investigation, 
but his use of the concept of the unconscious was so un- 
bridled that the value of his actual results is almost altogether 
nullified. James has described his theory as a “ tumbling 
ground for whimsies,”’ and Hoffding remarks, “ We may say 
of it, as Galileo said of the appeal to an almighty will, it 
explains nothing because it explains everything ” (4). 

Some of the most important advances in the historical 
development of the subconscious have been furnished by the 
French School of Morbid Psychology during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, initiated under Charcot and Ribot, 
and culminating in the work of Janet. In his classical 
““ Automatisme Psychologique ”’ the latter demonstrated that 
a large number of morbid phenomena can be adequately 
explained by assuming the existence of dissociated mental 
elements altogether outside the sphere of the personality. 

Morton eed has further developed Janet’s point of 
view. He divides psychological material into that of which 
the individual is personally conscious and that of which he 
is not personally conscious. “I hose experiences are person- 
ally conscious which are synthesized in the “ personality.” 
The experiences of which the individual is not personally 
conscious are further divided into co-conscious and un- 
conscious. Co-consctous corresponds in the main to Janet’s 
“ subconscious ’’— actively -functioning ideas dissociated 
from the personality. Under unconscious are included the 
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phenomena of memory, and in general all the ideas, traces, 
etc., which are not at the moment actively functioning, 
and which are to be regarded as mere physiological residua. 
Any of these latter may at any time become conscious or 
co-conscious. Dr. Prince considers that the essential char- 
acter of a co-conscious idea consists in the fact that it 
leads an autonomous existence, and is not dependent upon 
the ego-complex. Co-conscious, therefore, does not neces- 
sarily imply that the ego is unaware of the idea in question. 

Thus, in the well-known case described in “ ‘lhe Dis- 
sociation of a Personality,” one personality knows all the 
thoughts and actions of a second, but considers them to 
be those of another being whom, indeed, she regards with 
unconcealed dislike. ‘This extension of the meaning of 
Janet’s conception is very important, and enables us to 

throw more light upon the analogous manifestations occur- 
ring in paranoia. 

‘Lhe most modern development of the doctrine of the 
subconscious is to be found in the works of Freud, Jung, and 
the Ziirich School. ‘Lheir conception is totally different 
from those enumerated above, far more different than is 
generally supposed. ‘This point will be better appreciated 
after a consideration of certain philosophical questions, 
which will subsequently be discussed. 

We have seen that the concept of the subconscious mind 
has gradually developed as a result of the demand for con- 
tinuity in the psychical series. ‘1 his same demand for con- 
tinuity has, however, led to an endeavor to solve the difficulty 
in an altogether different manner. Certain philosophers as- 
serted that the psychical was unreal, a mere epiphenomenal 
product of the physical, and that nothing but the material 
existed. ‘Ihe brain was considered to secrete thought as the 
liver secretes bile. ‘This school reached its zenith in the 
materialism of Moleschott and Biichner — a crude and naive 

hilosophy now generally discredited. Later authorities, 
loiaien while admitting the reality of the psychical, denied 
that it could be made amenable to the method of science. 
Thus Karl Lange required that all psychological definitions 
should be replaced by physiological, and Miinsterberg as- 
serted that “ mental facts, as they are not quantitative, 
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cannot enter into any causal relation” (5). It will be seen, 
therefore, that these authorities consider that so long as we 
are dealing with psychical facts there can be no question of 
causation or of science. ‘They must be first translated into 
physiological terms, and it will then be possible to formulate 
laws concerning them, and thus to incorporate them into the 
structure of our knowledge. This school has been aptly 
described by Hoffding as virtually wishing to abolish psy- 
chology in order to convert it into a science. For the ex- 
ponents of this theory the question of the subconscious does 
not exist — consciousness and subconsciousness are alike to 
be reduced to phy siological terms, and the difference between 
them consists merely in a varying mode of combination of the 
cerebral elements. 

Certain other authorities adopt a compromise — they 
are ready to consider consciousness psy chologically, but 
the subconscious is for them nothing but an inappropriate 
name for brain processes which have no psychological ac- 
companiment. 

‘Lhe main question at issue between these various schools 
is, therefore, whether the subconscious is to be regarded as a 
brain fact or as a mind fact, whether it is a subject for phy- 
siology or for psy chology. The present paper endeavors to 
show that this question is in itself based upon a misconception 
and that its solution becomes at once obvious when the mean- 
ing of the terms is correctly apprehended. 

As a preliminary measure it will be necessary to tem- 
porarily diverge from our main subject, and to shortly con- 
sider the general properties of scientific concepts. 

‘The philosophical consideration of the groundwork of 
science is a growth of comparatively recent years. ‘The 
earlier scientists contented themselves with practical results, 
and did not consider the foundations upon which they were 
building. During the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
however, the need for a precise formulation and definition of 
these foundations began to make itself felt. Hence there arose 
a school of critical philosophy unique amongst philosophical 
creeds in the fact that its exponents have been men eminent 
in the scientific world — Clark- Maxwell, Ostwald, Mach, 
Karl Pearson. Pearson’s ‘‘ Grammar of Science ” remains 
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the finest vindication in the English language of the principles, 
aims, and methods of modern science. ‘lhe short exposition 
which follows is an endeavor to cull the essential points from 
its pages. But limitations of space prevent more than a 
short summary of the principal conclusions being given, and 
for the demonstration of their validity the reader must be 
referred to the original work. 

Science is characterized, not by its content, but by its 
method of investigation — it embraces the whole field of 
knowledge and is as applicable to history as it is to chemistry. 
It deals, not with a fabulous entity called “ matter,” but with 
the content of the human mind, and acknowledges its inca- 
pacity to deal with anything which forms no part of that con- 
tent. The material of science is therefore human experience, 
what James calls “ the flux of sensible reality.” In other 
words, phenomena, of whatever sort or kind they may happen 
to be, constitute the material, while science is simply our 
method of treating this material. Now it is found that 
human experience does not take place in an entirely hap- 
hazard and chaotic manner, but that the events follow one 
another with more or less regularity and order. ‘lL his is the 
principle of the uniformity of nature. ‘The aim of science 
is to find a means of proceeding from one point of experience 
to another with the least exertion of mental energy, in other 
words to achieve an “economy of thought.”’ Its method is, 
firstly, totake some portion of human experience and toclassify 
the facts found therein into sequences; secondly, to find some 
simple treatment which will resume an indefinite number of 
sequences in a single formula. Such a formula constitutes 
a scientific law. ‘The law is the more fundamental the wider 
the range of facts which it resumes. It is not a mythological 
entity, it is merely a construction of the human mind to 
enable it to deal better with its experience. If we examine 
any scientific law in order to determine its essential nature, 
we find that it has no immediate reference to sense impres- 
sions, or, in other words, to phenomenal reality, but is purely 
ideational or conceptual in character. ‘The meaning of this 
statement will be made clearer by taking an example, e.g., 
Newton’s law that “ ev ery particle attracts every other par- 
ticle.” Now a particle is not a sense-impression; it is de- 
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fined as an infinitely small portion of matter, that is to say, a 
pure idea, formed by carrying what is giv en in sense impres- 
sions to a conceptual limit in the mind. ‘“‘ Newton is here 
dealing with conceptual notions, for he never saw, nor has 
any physicist since his time ever seen, individual particles, 
or been able to examine how the motion of two such particles 
is related to their position” (6). Similarly geometry, with 
its points, straight lines, and surfaces, is dealing with entities 
which are frankly acknowledged to be conceptual in char- 
acter, and to have no real existence in the world of sense 
impressions. ‘lhe physical conceptions of the atom and the 
ether are precisely analogous in their nature. We find, 
therefore, that science does not profess to mirror some hypo- 
thetical universe lying altogether outside the human mind, 
but simply to provide a conceptual model, a “ conceptual 
shorthand,” by aid of which we can resume our sense impres- 
sions and predict future occurrences. “‘ ‘Lhe physicist forms 
a conceptual model of the universe by aid of corpuscles. 
‘These corpuscles are only symbols for the component parts 
of perceptual bodies, and are not to be considered as resem- 
bling definite perceptual equivalents. We conceive them to 
move in the manner which enables us most accurately to 
describe the sequences of our sense impressions. ‘This 
manner of motion is summed up in the so-called law of 
motion’ (7). We therefore reach the conclusion that science 
is simply a mode of conceiving things. ‘The justification of 
science lies precisely in the fact that it does enable us to re- 
sume our sense impressions and predict future occurrences; 
its value as truth lies in its value as a working hypothesis by 
which we may become the masters of phenomena. 

Now there may be more than one mode of conceiving 
the same things, and which mode we adopt may depend on 
the practical necessities of the moment. ‘Thus the mathe- 
matician insists on regarding bodies as bounded by con- 
tinuous surfaces, whereas the physicist is compelled to re- 
gard them as bounded by discontinuous atoms. Neither of 
these modes is more true than the other; the question is 
merely which one has the greatest practical value in the 
particular sphere of thought in question. 

Armed with these conceptions let us now direct our 
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attention to those fields which more particularly concern us, 
and firstly let us consider the problem of the physical and the 
mental. What, in fact, is the difference between physics and 
psychology? We are usually told that there are two orders 
of phenomena, the physical and the mental, two series which 
are so qualitatively different that the passage from one to the 
other is unthinkable. Concerning the relation between these 
two series innumerable philosophical battles have been 
waged, and science must approach the question with a due 
regard for the metaphysical quicksands which await her on 
every side. It was pointed out by Bishop Berkeley that sense 
impressions are the only things of which we have any imme- 
diate knowledge, and modern science, having with some diff- 
culty duly digested this fact, has discarded the pretence that 
it is engaged in a research into “ things in themselves,” and 
has relegated the latter to the limbo of useless figments. 
Being entirely pragmatic in its ideals, and having a criterion 
of validity measured solely by utility, it recognizes that its 
field is the content of the human mind, neither more nor less. 
The modern scientist cannot therefore be accused of sharing 
the vulgar conception that “ reality ” consists of “ material 
substance,” which by means of “ energy and force ” acts on 
“spiritual substance,” giving rise in the latter to “ sensa- 
tions ” which mirror the external reality. What, then, does 
he mean when he distinguishes between the mental and the 
material? ~| he answer is that he means two different modes 
of conceiving human experience. On the phenomenal plane 
the physicist and the psychologist are dealing with precisely 
the same entities, sense impressions; the distinction between 
them lies in their different conceptual methods of resuming 
these sense impressions so as to express them in simple form- 
ulz. ‘Ihe physicist resumes his sense impressions by means 
of a conceptual model involving space and time, whereas the 
psychologist regards them as actual or potential constituents 
of a consciousness. As Mach (8) puts it, there is a “ change 
of direction ”’ in their methods of research. The ultimate 
goal of the physicist is a complete description of the universe 
in terms of motion or mechanism, the ultimate goal of the 

sychologist is “ personality.” Neither method is in itself 
ouee: more perfect, or more real than the other, both have 
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an equal right to be incorporated into the structure of science, 
comparison between them can only be made on the grounds 
of utility. We are only entitled to ask by which method we 
are better enabled to resume our experience of the past and 
to predict our experience of the future. And the only answer 
to this question which it is possible to give in the present state 
of knowledge is that both methods are of value, and that 
neither can be abandoned in favor of the other. 

For the present the physiologist and the psychologist 
must be allowed to proceed along their respective roads. 
But there must be no jumping from one mode of conception 
to the other. ‘I he physiologist must not introduce a psycho- 
logical conception into his chain of cause and effect, nor must 
the psychologist fill up the gaps in his reasoning with cells 
and nerve currents. Ihe former error is comparatively 
rarely met with, the latter is unfortunately only too common. 
No physiologist would consent to admit “ ideas ”’ as active 
elements in the sequence of changes which take place in the 
nervous system. He simply points out that he has no use for 
such a conception, and that, so far from helping him in his 
explanation of phenomena, it vitiates his reasoning, and 
destroys the validity of all his former concepts. The psy- 
chologist, on the other hand, is a weaker vessel; he less com- 
monly belongs to what James has termed the “ tough- 
minded ” school of philosophy. He is usually prepared to 
humbly admit that the phenomena of memory are ade- 
quately explained by the potential physical energy of a brain 
cell, and does not venture to suggest that the potential psy- 
chical energy of an idea is a conception just as valid, and with 
precisely the same claim or lack of claim to real existence.* 

The distinction between the phenomenal and conceptual 


*This exposition of the method of science is mainly extracted from a 
paper by the author, entitled “ A Philosophy of Psychiatry ” (Journal of 
Mental Science, July, 1908), which contains a more detailed investiga- 
tion of the scientific basis of Psychiatry. The term “‘sense-impression” has 
been used for the sake of simplicity. It can no longer be maintained, 
however, that the mind contains nothing but sensory elements. Thought 
and emotion involve factors which cannot be reduced to terms of sensation, 
in the proper meaning of that word. To be strictly accurate, “ element 
of experience ” should be substituted for “ sense-impression ” in the above 
description. 
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which underlies the principles given above, is of fundamental 
importance. Anything which can be experienced is a phe- 
nomenal fact — a scientific concept is a construction of the 
mind which cannot be experienced at all. A nerve fibre is a 
phenomenal fact, the nerve current which traverses it is a 
conception. ‘The nerve current is not a portion of our ex- 
perience, we only experience the results which we ascribe 
to it; in other words, we invent the nerve current to explain 
the phenomenal result. Similarly colors, chemical sub- 
stances, falling bodies are phenomena; ether waves, atoms, 
the force of gravity are conceptions. Precisely the same 
distinction is met with in the scientific treatment of the 
psychological series, a fact which we shall hope to subse- 
quently demonstrate. 

It is only within recent years that morbid psychology 
has become amenable to the method of science. It was 
necessary that objectives should replace introspective psy- 
chology, and that the presence of certain external signs should 
be regarded as indicating the presence of certain conscious 
processes, a deduction from analogy which every man makes 
when he talks to any other man. Without this assumption 
any scientific treatment of the mental processes of the insane 
was obviously impossible. It is needless to point out that 
psychology must also postulate the existence of an absolute 
determinism within the psychical series. ‘I he law of causa- 
tion forms the essential basis of the method of science. 

Our conception of the nature of science, and its relation 
to psychology, may therefore be summarized as follows: 

(1) The psychical and the physical are two different 
modes of conceiving human experience. 

(2) From the point of view of science we are compelled 
to postulate an absolute determinism within each of these 
modes. 

(3) The method of science is applicable to either mode. 
It consists in the more or less arbitrary division of phenome- 
nal experience into artificial elements, and the construction 
of laws regulating the interaction of these elements. ‘The 
sole justification of these laws consists in the fact that they 
enable us to resume and predict our experience, and hence 
to achieve an “ economy of thought.” 
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(4) Science does not claim that the elements with which 
it deals necessarily have perceptual equivalents, and it may 
ascribe properties to certain of these elements which are even 
contradictory to all perceptual experience, e.g., a weightless 
and frictionless ether. ‘Ihe constructions of science are 
therefore largely conceptual in character, and must be 
sharply distinguished from the phenomena which constitute 
our actual experience. 

(5) The various elements entering into a conceptual 
construction must all be of the same mode, they may be either 
physical or psychical, but cannot consist in a mixture of the 
two. 

We are now in a position to return to our main theme, 
and to consider in the light of first principles the various doc- 
trines of the subconscious so far enunciated. 

It is at once obvious that we must fundamentally dis- 
agree with those authorities who regard the subconscious 
as a brain fact and not as a mind fact. Such a view involves 
that jumping from one mode of conception to the other, from 
the psychological to the physiological which we have seen to 
be incompatible with the method of science. A conception 
must be in the same terms as the phenomena which it is 
designed to connect. We cannot conceive cells and fibres 
as the connection between two ideas. The conceptions of 
psychology must all be constructed within the psychical 
series. Only in this way can psychology have the same aim 
as its sister sciences, the construction of a conceptual model 
which will enable us to resume our past and to predict our 
future experience. ‘The conception of the subconscious has 
been devised by the psychologist to explain certain psy- 
chological phenomena — it must be regarded as a psycho- 
logical conception. 

For the same reasons memory must also be regarded as a 
psychological conception, a conception constructed to fill up 
the gaps in the phenomenal psychic series. It is, of course, 
true that memory is not itself a phenomenal psychic fact, 
we only experience the recurrence of acertain mental process — 
we assume, in order to satisfy our demand for continuity, 
that it has in some way existed during the interval, and we 
invent the conception of memory to explain this continued 
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existence. To the reader who has not adequately grasped 
the essential principles of the modern philosophy of science 
this may appear to be a very unsatisfactory explanation of 
memory. He may object that if this is all that psychology 
can say in the matter he would prefer to adopt the physio- 
logical point of view, and to regard memory as the conserva- 
tion of traces in the brain. But he will find that the physio- 
logical conception of memory is no more a phenomenal fact 
than the psychological. He will find himself using such 
terms as “ nervous energy,’ “ permeability of paths,” and 
other purely conceptual ideas, and he will finally begin to 
realize that his “ conserved trace” is merely a conception 
invented to resume the fact that a certain brain phenom- 
enon is capable of repeating itself. ‘“lranslating memory into 
the physical series does not make it a phenomenal fact, it 
must inevitably remain a conception. And if memory from 
both points of view is merely a conception, then surely if we 
are talking of the recurrence of mental phenomena it is a 
psychological conception. Both in this case and in that 
of the subconscious no useful purpose is served by suddenly 
jumping into the other series, and all hope of discovering a 
comprehensive scientific law is 1pso facto abolished. To 
maintain that the subconscious is a brain fact and not a 
mind fact is precisely analogous to maintaining that the law 
of gravity is a psychological conception and not a physical 
conception.* 


*Munsterberg (Journ. or ABNorm. Psycuoto., April, 1907) has objected 
that “ Those who insist that the memory idea presupposes a lasting mental 
disposition and cannot be explained by physiological after-effect, only forget 
that the same logic would demand a special mental disposition also for each 
new perception. The whole mystery of an idea entering into consciousness 
presents itself perfectly every time when we use our eyes or ears.” We cannot 
admit that this is altogether true — the logical extension of the doctrines 
enunciated above would be simply that every new sensation might be also 
due to a previous “ mental disposition.” But science demands of its con- 
ceptions that they should satisfy the criterion of utility. We construct a 
conceptual memory and a conceptual subconscious in order to explain our 
experience — the conception of a previous mental disposition for each new 
sensation would serve no useful purpose whatever. We have to admit that 
sensations appear in a mind without any antecedents in that mind, and 
there can be no scientific objection to such an admission. Such an objec- 
tion could only have force if we postulated a law of conservation of psychic 
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The example of memory shows us that psychology, like 
its sister sciences, has its phenomena and conceptions. ‘| his 
is only a reiteration of the fact that sciences do not differ in 
their method, but only in their material. For the sake of 
simplicity we have so far spoken of the subconscious as if 
it were also conceptual in character, but this position now 
requires considerable qualification. 

It is of fundamental importance to recognize the fact 
that different authors when they speak of the subconscious 
not only speak from different points of view, but speak of 
totally different things. Morton Prince has pointed out 
that “ the term subconscious is commonly used in the loosest 
and most reprehensible way to define facts of a different 
order, interpre tations of facts, and philosophical theories” (9). 
Hence it is meaningless to predicate any statement of the 
subconscious as a whole without first defining the sense in 
which we are employing the term. Dr. Prince has enun- 
ciated its various meanings in his prefatory note to the sym- 
posium which appeared in this JouRNAL. By Stout and 
others the term is used to denote those marginal portions of 
the field of consciousness which are not at the moment in 
the focus of attention. Here subconscious merely means 
“dimly conscious.” Myers ascribes to the subconscious 
various supernatural properties which take his conception 
altogether beyond the limits of science. We have already 
dealt with Hartmann’s picture of the subconscious as a 
second self comparable in all respects to the personal con- 
sciousness. ‘Lhe remaining meanings are best illustrated 
by the doctrines of Janet and Freud, and we must now pro- 
ceed to examine these at some length. 

We have actual experience only of our own conscious 
phenomena — we deduce the conscious phenomena of 
others by means of analogy in two ways, directly from what 
they tell us through the medium of speech, indirectly from 


energy for each individual consciousness analogous to that holding in the 
material world. If we adopt panpsychism we may assert the existence of 
psychic antecedents to every sensation, but these would not, of course, exist 
in the individual consciousness. In the present state of our knowledge such 

a speculation takes us beyond the limits of utility, and therefore of science. 
Panpsychism may, however, be regarded as the Utopia of the psychologist. 
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their actions.* Now the subconscious of Janet and his 
followers does not differ in its essential nature from any “ con- 
scious phenomena of others ” with which we are acquainted 
— its existence is deduced on precisely the same grounds. 
This fact has been ably demonstrated by Dr. Prince in his 
contribution to the symposium. If we hold a conversation 
with a patient whose hand at the same moment writes of 
matters which are unknown to the personality, we speak of 
the subconscious phenomena attending the writing for the 
very same reason that we speak of the conscious phenomena 
attending the patient’s conversation. ‘The distinction of the 
subconscious lies solely in the fact that it is dissociated from 
certain other “‘ conscious phenomena of others,”’ which we 
designate as the personality. ‘The subconscious of Janet is, 
therefore, a phenomenal fact. It may be reduced in com- 
plexity to even a single idea, but it remains a phenomenon. 
Janet himself has remarked, “These diverse acts are iden- 
tical with those which we are accustomed to observe in 
persons like ourselves and to explain by the intervention of 
intelligence. Undoubtedly one may say that a somnambulist 
is only a mechanical doll, but then we must say the same of 
every creature. Ihe term ‘doubling of consciousness’ is 
not a philosophical explanation; it is a simple clinical ob- 
servation of a common character which these phenomena 
present.” (10) 

If, however, we now turn to the views of Freud and 
Jung, we meet again with the phenomenon of dissociation, 
but we find added thereto a mass of conceptions of an alto- 
gether different character. Limitations of space prohibit 
any adequate description of these doctrines, and we must 
therefore assume that our readers are already acquainted 
with their main features. We are here only concerned with 


*It may be maintained that our knowledge of the conscious phenomena 
of others is therefore really conceptual in character, as we ourselves have 
no actual experience of them. If conceptual is taken in an indefinitely wide 
sense this is of course true. But such deductions are on an altogether differ- 
ent plane from the conceptions of science. Relatively to the conceptions of 
science they are phenomena, just as helium in the sun is a phenomenon — 
and both science and everyday life are compelled to treat them as such. To 
refuse to subscribe to this point of view would involve the adoption of 
Solipsism. 
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the general conceptions underlying Freud’s teaching, and 
these may, perhaps, be described in our own terminology as 
follows: ‘Lhe subconscious (unbewusstsein) is regarded as a 
sea of unconscious ideas and emotions, upon whose surface 
plays the phenomenal consciousness of which we are per- 
sonally aware. ‘lhese unconscious ideas are agglomerated 
into groups with accompanying affects, the systems thus 
formed being termed “complexes.” ‘lI hese complexes are 
regarded as possessing both potential and kinetic energy, and 
thus are capable of influencing the flow of phenomenal con- 
sciousness according to certain definite laws. ‘I he nature of 
their influence is dependent upon the relation they have to 
each other and to the normally dominating or ego complex. 
The complex may either cause the direct introduction into 
consciousness of its constituent ideas and affect, or its 
influence may be distorted and indirect. ‘Lhe indirect 
effects may be of the most various types — symbolisms, 
word forgetting, disturbance of the association processes, 
etc. A single idea or image in consciousness may be con- 
ditioned (constellated) by a multiplicity of unconscious 
complexes. 

All this is surely very different from anything that we 
have hitherto considered. In what does this difference con- 
sist? What is an “unconscious idea’? —is not this a 
meaningless self-contradiction? Has anybody ever expe- 
rienced an “unconscious complex’”’? ‘Lhe answer to all 
these questions is simple — we are no longer on the phe- 
nomenal plane, we have ascended to the conceptual. Un- 
conscious ideas and complexes are not phenomenal facts, 
they are concepts, constructions devised to explain certain 
phenomena — they have not been found, they have been 
made. ‘The implicit assumptions in Freud’s doctrines may 
be expressed as follows: If we imagine certain entities which 
may be described as unconscious ideas and complexes, if we 
ascribe certain properties to these entities, and assume them 
to act according to certain laws — then we shall find that the 
results thus deduced will coincide with the phenomena which 
occur in actual human experience. This train of thought is 
the analogue of that underlying all the great conceptual con- 
structions of physical science — the atomic theory, the wave 
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theory of light, the law of gravity, and the modern theory of 
mendelian heredity. 

We thus owe to Freud the first consistent attempt to 
construct a conceptual psychology. ‘Ihe attempt is, more- 
over, a legitimate employment of the method of science, the 
construction of a conceptual model which will enable us to 
resume our experience. It is, of course, true that conceptions 
have to be employed therein which cannot even be conceived 
as having a phenomenal existence. But we have seen that 
the same statement is equally true of the conceptions of 
physics. An unconscious idea is a phenomenal impossibility 
Just asa weightless, frictionless ether is a physical phenomenal 
impossibility. It is no more and no less unthinkable than 
the mathematical conceptiony-1. i. But objections of this kind 
do not in the least vitiate the use of phenomenal impossibil- 
ities as scientific concepts; the utility of such conceptions in 
physical science will surely suffice to demonstrate this. It is 
only necessary to clearly understand that we are speaking of 
concepts and not of phenomena. 

Similarly when we speak of “ complexes ” we mean that 
it is convenient to conceive that ideas are bound together 
into systems, that these systems persist in the mind, although 
we are not conscious of them, and that they exert an influence 
upon the flow of phenomenal consciousness of which we may 
or may not be aware. [he complex may be said to be the 
psychological analogue of the conception of force in physics. 
Strictly speaking, it can never itself become a fact of expe- 
rience, a portion of phenomenal consciousness. Certain 
ideas, affects, and conative tendencies belonging to the com- 
plex may become facts of experience, we may be aware that 
we possess the complex — but the complex as a whole and 
as a directing force can never be actually experienced, it is a 
pure conception. ‘This may be seen, for example, in what 
may be termed the “ political complex.” When the party 
politician is called upon to consider a new measure, his ver- 
dict is largely determined by certain constant systems of 
ideas and trends of thought which we refer to as his “ politi- 
cal complex.” He may be honestly convinced that he is 
influenced solely by an unbiassed consideration of the pros 
and cons of the measure in question, but the psychologist 
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knows that this is not really so. Even if the politician is 
aware that he is biassed, this complicated system we have 
described can hardly be present as a whole to his mind. ‘lhe 
** political complex ” is not conscious, and it is equally im- 
possible that it can be co-conscious. It is merely a concep- 
tion which enables us to explain the fact that when a certain 
man is confronted with a political situation he will tend to 
act in a certain constant direction. 

We cannot agree with Dr. Prince when he says, “ What 
is it that binds the mental experience of an emotional railroad 
accident, an obsession, or of a subject or mood complex, or 
whatever kind of association it be into a system? ‘The 
answer must be sought in the nervous system, not in the 
mind (11). Weshould prefer to say that it must be sought 
in the conceptual sphere, not in the phenomenal. 

‘The conception of the complex is not, except in name, 
an altogether new departure in psychology. |ames’s de- 
scription of the various “ selfs ’’(12) which determine a 
man’s actions can be immediately translated into the lan- 
guage of complexes. Similarly Hoéffding, when discussing 
the theories of the Associationists, has pointed out that 
“in the process of association it is the connected whole 
which exercises its powers over the single ideas”’ (13). 

‘The lack of a perceptual equivalent to many of Freud’s 
conceptions is very striking when we peruse such a work as 
the Iraumdeutung.” Here the individual dream image is 
conceived as being constellated by a large number of uncon- 
scious complexes — as a result of the combination and inter- 
action of these complexes the single image emerges into con- 
sciousness. Can we form any idea of a state of mind in 
which all this mass of mental elements is actually and phe- 
nomenally present? We have no evidence whatever of their 
phenomenal existence, such evidence as we had, for example, 
in the case of automatic writing previously considered. 
Freud has himself remarked on this point, ‘‘ How can one 
picture to oneself the psychical condition during sleep? Do 
all the dream thoughts (subsequently elicited by analysis) 
actually exist together, or after one another, or do they con- 
stitute different contemporaneous streams finally coalescing ? 
In my opinion, there is no necessity for us to attempt the 
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construction of a picture of the psychic state during dream 
formation. We must not forget that we are speaking of 
unconscious thinking, and this may quite possibly proceed 
altogether differently from the conscious thinking with which 
we are acquainted (14). Similar considerations apply to 
Freud’s description of the mechanism of word-forgetting, 
mistakes in speaking, etc. 

It is this very aspect of Freud’s teaching which has 
aroused so much opposition, because the introduction of 
conceptual psychology has seemed so strange to those who 
have been accustomed to leave psychology its phenomena, 
but to hand over its concepts to physiology. 

All these difficulties vanish at once when we remember 
that we are speaking of concepts and not of phenomena. 
We are no more called upon to picture what a mass of simul- 
taneous unconscious ideas may be like, than a physicist is 
called upon to picture what an ether without weight and 
without friction may be like. It is of the utmost importance 
that the phenomenal and conceptual should be sharply dis- 
tinguished when dealing with these questions. ‘lhe neglect 
of this principle has, we believe, led to that confusion of 
terminology and treatment stigmatized by Dr. Prince in his 
communication upon the Subconscious at the recent Geneva 
Congress. It is best to limit the term subconscious to the 

henomenal facts demonstrated by Janet, and to speak of 
F reud’s conception as the “ unconscious,” the literal transla- 
tion of the German Unbewusstsein. 

Scott (15) has objected that Freud’s doctrine has re- 
vived an atomistic theory of psychology — but all sciences 
are compelled to more or less arbitrarily divide phenomenal 
continua into artificial elements. ‘They demand, in fact, a 
“continuity of conception together with a conceived dis- 
continuity of the material.” ‘Lhe conceptual theory of the 
unconscious is, moreover, constructed on an altogether differ- 
ent plane to the philosophical system of the old Associa- 
tionists, in which the elements were regarded as real, and the 
unity of the whole as unreal. 

It must be definitely understood that we are making no 
attempt to demonstrate the validity of Freud’s conceptions. 
Such an aim lies entirely outside the scope of the present 
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paper. Our sole concern is to show that his conceptions are 
cast within the legitimate framework of science, and that 
they have all the properties which science demands that a 
concept shall have. But if this be so, then the validity of 
Freud’s theories must be tested by the method which has 
established all the conceptions of science, the method of 
experiment and verification. They cannot be proved or 
disproved by a priori considerations. ‘I he conceptions must 
be applied, and the results thus deduced must be com- 
pared with the results which are actually found. The 
truth of a scientific conception is neither more nor less than 
its utility in enabling us to resume and predict our experience. 

We must now proceed further and endeavor to deter- 
mine the rélation between Janet’s subconscious and Freud’s 
unconscious. ‘This relation is often held to be one of rivalry, 
but if our analysis of the two doctrines is correct, this view 
must be erroneous. ‘lhere can be no rivalry between a 
description of the phenomenal facts, and a conceptual 
model constructed to resume these facts. ‘l he phenomenon 
of dissociation has not been disputed by Freud — on the 
contrary, it takes a prominent place amongst the circum- 
stances which he desires to explain. His work lies on a 
deeper plane, his aim is not a description of the facts, but the 
conceptual explanation of these facts. We have here, in 
fact, that progression by which the method of science is 
invariably characterized. Firstly, the collection and classifi- 
cation of facts, represented here by the co-ordinated de- 
scription of the phenomena of the subconscious or co- 
conscious; secondly, the construction of a conceptual model 
to explain these facts, represented by the theories of Freud. 
Precisely analogous advances are to be found in the history 
of physics. Kepler, for example, by classifying the succes- 
sive positions in space of the planets, demonstrated that 
each moved in an ellipse, one of whose foci was occupied by 
the sun. Newton subsequently explained this fact by the 
construction of the law of gravity. 

It must be carefully observed that we have spoken 
throughout of the relation of Freud’s doctrines to Janet’s 
conception of the subconscious, not to Janet’s work as a 
whole. ‘There can be no question that this larger relation 
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is to a considerable extent one of conflict. But this conflict 
only arises when Janet leaves the phenomenal plane and 
proceeds to construct conceptual generalizations. ‘Thus his 
views on the essential nature of hysteria and psychasthenia, 
the separation of the latter as a distinct entity, the origin of 
obsessions, and other similar points — these cannot be re- 
conciled altogether with the teaching of Freud. But what- 
ever the ultimate verdict on these theories may be, Janet’s 
indestructible monument will always be his vindication of 
the psychological method, his demonstration of the phe- 
nomena of dissociation, and a description of the facts of hys- 
teria which has never been excelled in the history of psy- 
chiatry. 

We are now in a position to summarize the results of our 
investigation: The word subconscious has been used by 
various authors to denote facts belonging to altogether differ- 
ent categories, and it is necessary in the interests of clearness 
that a terminology should be devised which will obviate 
this confusion. Excluding those speculative interpretations 
which do not enter into the field of science, these facts may 
be grouped under three heads. Firstly, the marginal ele- 
ments of phenomenal consciousness (the subconscious of 
Stout), secondly, dissociated portions of phenomenal con- 
sciousness (the co-conscious of Morton Prince, and the 
subconscious of Janet), thirdly, a non-phenomenal conceptual 
construction designed to explain the facts of phenomenal 
consciousness (the unconscious of Freud). All these form 
part of the material of psychology, none of them form part 
of the material of physiology. 
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PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS OF SIGMUND FREUD 
AND HIS WORK, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO HIS RECENT LECTURES AT CLARK 
UNIVERSITY 


BY JAMES J. PUTNAM, M.D., BOSTON 
Continued from December-fFanuary Issue 


N the foregoing pages I have given, in broad outlines, 
some of the main principles of the doctrine of mental 
analysis introduced by Breuer and Freud, and the con- 
clusions to which they led.* In what follows I propose 

to call attention to certain points in more detail. 

It is an interesting fact that the unfavorable criticisms 
which these researches have called forth, whether directed 
against their validity or against their value, have been of 
strikingly contradictory sorts. Most of these criticisms have 
centered really, whether the fact was admitted or concealed, 
on the prominence given by Freud to the sexual element 
in the causation of the psychoneuroses. ‘I his was considered 
as a disagreeable topic on which we had closed our eyes 
so long that we thought we might permit ourselves to regard 
it as legitimately outlawed. Its vast literature—well known 
to be of great importance — was repulsive, and should not 
be seen upon our shelves. It counted for but little that this 
immense subject was daily and hourly thrusting itself upon 
our notice, whether as the cause of terrible sufferings, of 
terrible crimes, of terrible misunderstandings and mis- 
judgments, and that it has played a huge part in the history 
of religion and of civic progress; those who have ventured to 
study it scientifically have been, nevertheless, regarded 
widely as disturbers of the peace. There can be no doubt 
that prejudices of these sorts have warped the reasoning of 
students, otherwise of fair judgment, and have led to con- 
tradictory kinds of depreciation of Freud’s work. Some 

*An excellent account of Freud’s doctrine of dreams and their analysis 

was read by Dr. Ernest Jones at the recent meeting of the American Neuro- 
logical Association, and will be published in the American Journal of Psy- 
chology. A valuable paper on the subject of dreams was also read by Dr. 
Morton Prince. In view of these publications I feel myself absolved from 
the obligation of saying anything further on this important topic. 
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able men claim to have thoroughly tested his opinions by 
methods which they regard as entirely equivalent to his, 
and declare his conclusions to be unverifiable and absurd. 
They believe that Freud mischievously introduces sexual 
notions into his patients’ minds, and a mistaken conception 
of their importance into medical doctrine. Other men 
believe, on the contrary, that just because sexual influences, 
even morbid influences, are so widely prevalent, so much 
more so than the more serious forms of the psychoneuroses, 
they cannot play the important part in pathology which 
Freud assigns to them. 

Without undertaking to discuss these conflicting differ- 
ences of opinions it is clear that they suggest the prevalence, 
not only of serious prejudices, but also of real misunder- 
standings. Meantime, one good reason for hesitating to 
take up afresh the study of the sexual aspects of psychopatho- 
logy has been for many persons the instinctive feeling that 
nothing practically satisfactory could come of it, either 
because of their belief that the wall of social repugnance is 
too strong, or because of doubt whether any new argu- 
ments could be more convincing than the old. Neither of 
these reasons seems to me applicable in the present case. 
There is an audience, small, perhaps, but constantly in- 
creasing, to which the researches of a band of workers, 
of whom Freud is one, strikingly appeal. Freud’s particular 
contribution is of unquestionable importance, and yet there 
are sO many investigators working on lines parallel with 
his that the conclusions of each one are sure to be both 
supplemented and controlled. 

One other point needs special emphasis which, if under- 
stood, should place this whole matter, for intelligent students, 
on a better footing. ‘The principal objection to the dis- 
cussion of sex questions, or the prejudice against it, rests 
on the assumption that “sexual ’’ means “ sensual,” and 
that to speak of sexual influences as of fundamental im- 
portance for psychopathology is equivalent to imputing im- 
morality to the fine, intelligent men and women whose ex- 
periences might be at stake. But this hasty prejudice needs 
correction. In the first place, Freud’s whole doctrine is 
permeated with the belief that much of the later neuropathic 
history of the adult patient was practically determined in 
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his infancy, i.e., at a period which indeed needs watching, 
but when “ sensuality ” is not in question. In the second 
place, it is an essential feature of his thesis that “ repression ’ 
is one of the main agencies in the production of nervous 
symptoms, and also that much of what goes on lies for 
the most part outside the patient’s conscious knowledge. 
The possession of the finest, the noblest qualities of thought 
and sentiment is not thus compatible with nervous in- 
validisms of every sort, and certain types of invalidism are 
the outgrowths of both early and late repression of sexual 
instincts under personal effort or parental discipline, “ Dre 
Tugend ist der Vollendeter Kampf.” Every one has sexual 
instincts, if the word be correctly understood. ‘I heir pos- 
session is one of the universal properties and glories of all 
living things, and to assume that this is not so would be a 
piece of false and narrow pride. Here, again, it is the 
“* sensuality ” connotations that confuse the issue. 

As a corollary to this proposition it should be recognized 
that with regard to this, as with regard to many other 
matters, no line is to be sharply drawn between disease and 
health. Stronger efforts to attain our own ideal of virtue 
always are in place, but so, too, is a deep recognition of the 
old sentiment, “nil humanum a me alienum puto” and a 
consequent willingness to arrest judgment, except when some 
practical decision is at stake. In place of moral judgments 
the physician may well substitute a wider knowledge. 
Morbid sexual tendencies are, indeed, extremely common, 
but the physician may and should study them with these 
sentiments in mind. 

So true is this, that the argument ought to be recognized 
as properly applying to the medical estimate even of persons 
and acts classifiable as “ abnormal,” “ criminal,” or “ per- 
verted.”” For it is true, however those who have not 
looked into the matter may think otherwise, that, in the eye 
of science, perverted instincts — such, for example, as an 
excessive passion for a person of the same sex, carried from 
the realm of thought into that of act,— finds its analogue in 
many overdone or even quasi-normal relationships of daily 
life. It is a question of degree that is at stake, and although 
for purposes of punishment, prevention, public self-pro- 
tection and social standards, we must draw sharp lines, yet 
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knowledge should make us prudent in passing scientific 
judgments. Furthermore, it is one of the propositions of the 
writer whom we are here reviewing, that from certain points 
of view, as, for example, in the production of symptoms 
and of dreams, thoughts count as acts, and if this dictum is 
accepted society would have to recast its estimates of the 
criminal and the abnormal. Let it not be imagined that it 
is in the annals of criminology alone that we should look 
for these analogies. ‘lhe literature of the great myths and 
great tragedies call to mind the existence of tendencies in 
human nature which prove that conventional morals, im- 
portant as they are, as indicating standards towards which 
every one should, for certain reasons, strive, are often, in a 
wider view, extremely narrow. 

The course followed by Freud in classifying as “ sexual ’ 
many common emotions, as of affection, and their opposites, * 
as well as a great variety of apparently indifferent senti- 
ments, longings, and “ phy siological ” habits, having no 

obvious connection with the reproductive functions is, from 
the medical and scientific standpoints, useful and indeed 
essential. He and his colleague have sought conscientiously 
for some wider term which might include the idea “ sexual ” 
yet without making that word so prominent, but they have 
come to the conclusion that the attempt was useless and, 
perhaps, not worth making. Dr. Jung discusses this point 
in a footnote to his valuable paper on the influence of the 
father on the evolution of the child. (Die Bedeutung des 
Vaters fur das Schicksal des Einzelnen. Fahrbuch fur Ps ycho- 
analytische und Psychologische Forschungen. I Haljte, 
p. 155), saying, in reference to the word “ L ibido,” which 
they widely use, that this term corresponds to the “ Longing 
and Strivi ing” (Wollen and Streben) of the older psy chiatrists, 
but, as employ ed by Freud 1 isa denominatio a potiort. 

‘Lhe English word ‘ “craving” seems to me perhaps the 
most significant for general uses; but the main thing is that we 
should strive to comprehend the truth and not miss the impor- 
tant analogies, inferences, and symbolisms which are here at 
stake. The burden of proof lies with those who are willing 
to let their ignorance of the facts obseure their judgment. 
Freud’s position as to this question of sexuality, or of 


*Cf. the sexual significance of violence inflicted or received. 
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unsatisfied craving for which equally unsatisfactory outlets 
are instinctively being sought, and their significance for 
social evolution, is expressed in many places, but nowhere 
in a more significant and comprehensive form* than in an 
article entitled Die “ Kulturelle” Sexualmoral und die 
moderne Nervositat, published in his Sammlung Kleiner 
Schriften zur Neurosenlehre: Zweite Folge, 1909. 

Without trying literally to summarize this article, I 
shall strive to give in my own words some of the principles 
there laid down, together with certain others, brought for- 
ward in his earlier papers. The task which the human race 
finds itself called upon to meet is one of twofold character. 
We must seek to build up a civilization corresponding to our 
higher needs, yet are forced to recall that we are under 
sacred obligation to see that our species is perpetuated, and 
that, too, under the best conditions. ‘These two sets of ob- 
ligations often come, broadly speaking and narrowly speak- 
ing, into striking conflict. ‘Ihe pressure which all of us are 
under to make individual interests subservient to com- 
munity interests finds its strongest, its most fundamental 
expression at the point where the problem is in question, 
how to raise to what may be called a higher level, the intense 
and varied emotions and tendencies that cluster round the 
great instinct and function of reproduction. ‘I his process 
of transforming our instincts into what may be called by 
courtesy nobler forms is designated by Freud as one of 

“ sublimation,” and he is surely right in saying that in it, 
that is, in the repression of our instincts in the interest of 
other sorts of gain, the march of progress toward a higher 
culture virtually consists. But the special form of instinct 
repression which is here in question and which is the most 
fundamental one of all, is not accomplished without a corre- 
sponding sacrifice, a sacrifice which falls partly on the in- 
dividual and partly on the community as well. 

It is true that this sacrifice is often unattended by a 
marked sense of personal loss, but this is because of the im- 
mense power of the influences which social imitation and 
convention, religion, and the obligations under which we in- 
stinctively place ourselves in the interest of common happiness 


*In this paper the evolution, normal and morbid, of the individual 
is traced out in relation to the evolution of society. 
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and stability, exert upon our emotions, our habits, and our 
thoughts. Every watchful observer, nevertheless, can trace, 
from infancy onwards, the working and the conflict of these 
two great influences, natural instinct and the repression of 
this instinct for the sake of society as a whole. ‘This con- 
flict complicates and underlies all the great movements 
by which the emotions, the hopes, the fears of men are 
stirred, and those investigators who claim not to trace its 
influence in psychopathology are either blind or do not 
know of what they speak. ‘| he greatest problem for the psy- 
chopathology of the future is to learn how to detect the subtle 
working of this conflict and the principles which it implies. 
When the symptoms and history described by an adult 
nervous invalid are scrutinized it may be that we obtain 
at first no obvious trace of the sexual emotions and ten- 
dencies which played so important a part in the conflict from 
which his symptoms sprang. Least of all is he himself 
able to recognize these tendencies. He appears to himself 
a puzzle and a problem and his symptoms seem as irrational 
as if he was possessed by some parasitic demon. Like the 
balking horse, who through repeated vain attempts to draw 
his load has learned to expect failure, he often stands as if 
paralyzed before the problems of his life, or he may have 
learned to exchange his uncertainty for fear; or, as if in 
cramplike attempts to gain relief, he may have constrained 
himself to convert his fears into some impulsive act of 
useless outcome. Or, again, if he would make a strong 
fight against his troubles, he is likely to feel himself, like 
Braddock’s army in the Virginia Wilderness, helpless against 
an unseen foe. It is only after a long and patient analysis 
of motives, instincts, and desires, that the real enemy from 
whose attacks he suffers is found to consist in the above 
described discarded elements that went to make up the 
secondary and hidden stream of life, described in the earlier 
portion of this paper. It is needless to refer here to these 
elements in so far as they form a portion of his adult experi- 
ences alone, because these are reasonably well known to all. 
I would only repeat that, as I have said elsewhere, if the 
process of gaining the knowledge of them is to be compared 
in any sense, as it has been compared, to the confessional 


of the Catholic Church, it should be understood that the 
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real analysis begins where the confessional leaves off.* The 
remarkable fact, however, is that the nervous invalid is 
always discovered at last to be still partially under the sway 
of the influences of childhood. Few persons remember 
much of their infantile existence, but the researches of able 
men have made it clear that the sexual life of infancy, and 
the conflicts involved in childish forms of “ sublimation,” 
are of remarkable complexity and force. The child has 
many desires, complex sensations, and interests besides 
those which might be classed as intellectual or emotional 
in a higher sense. One series of his deeper feelings are 
related, of course, to hunger, but it has become certain that 
others form a large connected group, of which the most 
important members are those which later go to subserve the 
functions of reproduction. In the period of infancy he does 
not by any means distinguish clearly between the different 
members of this latter group,— which comprise, amongst 
others, the various sensations referable to all the orifices of 
the body, the nose and mouth as well as the vagina, the 
urethra, and the anus,— but only knows that through them 
all he can obtain analogous sorts of gratification. ‘Thus 
equipped, the child is launched upon the task of evolution and 
repression. He is expected to follow a stated pathway, to 
retain and nourish the great function of transmitting his in- 
heritance, but to do so under conventional and often highly 
artificial limitations. What wonder if, in the attempt to ac- 
complish this, he so often goes at least partly wrong even 
when seeming to go most right. Why is it that sensitive, re- 
fined children are so prone to grow timid, shy, self-conscious, 
over-conscientious, morbidly dependent on a parent or a 
These questions and others which they suggest have been 
variously answered and there are doubtless various in- 
fluences at work; but it is certain that every answer must 
be false which denies the action of the subconscious and 


*This comparison and contrast are introduced for the sake of cailing 
attention again to the fact that the thoughts, memories, and emotions which 
the physician seeks to set free are not simply with regard to matters which 
are “on the mind ” of the patient. They form, indeed, a supplementary 
complex of vast amount, and one which is unified by one thread, running 
from infancy to later years, and reappearing again and again in moments 
of abstraction and in dream-life; but neither thread nor complex are to be 
discovered except by long and patient searching. 
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unconscious mental repressions and conflicts of the sexual 
period of infancy and childhood; and that every answer must 
be inadequate that is not based on an intimate knowledge 
of the real contents of the child life from which we emerge, 
and which, in the sense in which forgetting has been above 
described, we so soon forget. It is, of course, true that we 
know as yet little of the exact part played by hereditary 
influences in the production of the neuropathic invalid. 
What we do, however, know, is that we can inherit what 
may be called a predisposition only. ‘The tuberculous 
adult was not tuberculous as a newborn infant, and there 
are many who through care and prudence escape the destiny 
to which many another less careful falls a victim. ‘he same 
thing is true of nervous invalidism, and of some, at least, 
of the severer forms of mental illness. ‘These new re- 
searches open a distinctly new door for hope. I find myself 
believing more strongly in the reasonableness of this hope; 
in this opportunity — furnished by a better self-knowledge — 
to work out our possibilities and to escape from our tempta- 
tions. I cannot pretend to have verified as yet all the many 
inferences and conclusions of Freud and his companions, 
reaching as they do infinitely further than I have here been 
able even to suggest. But I have learned to believe fully in 
the theory and in the value of their methods of analysis and of 
treatment, and I am the more ready to accept their views 
for having made the personal acquaintance of the three men 
mentioned at the beginning of this paper, and for having 
found them so kindly, unassuming, tolerant, earnest, and 
sincere. I believe there is still a good deal to be said on the 
psychological side of the discussion, and believe also that the 
intimate knowledge of ourselves, which is so essential, needs 
to be supplemented by more or less distinct study of motives 
of a social and ideal sort. But these considerations do not 
detract from the importance of the ideas here referred to. 
However strongly we may believe in the importance of 
character and its relationship to social, philosophical, and 
religious training, it is not to be forgotten that one deep 
root of character lies in the influences brought to bear during 
the remote period and by the remote conflicts of infancy 
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ON PSYCHO-ANALYSIS (ZUR PSYCHO-ANALYSE). Frank. ‘ourn. 
f. Psychol. u. Neur. Bad. xiii, S. 126. 

Few of Freud’s opponents — perhaps even none of them —alto- 
gether deny the value of his work; usually they agree that much in it 
is true and even important, but refuse to admit the validity of his 
generalizations. Without exception, these show no evidence of 
having either understood or tested his methods. The writer of the 
present article, Dr. Frank, of Zurich, stands in a special and — 
unless we include Bezzola — perhaps a unique position as regards 
the matter. He agrees with Freud’s work and conclusions made 
before the year 1894, and then suddenly parts company, and refuses 
to accompany him further. He sees in Freud’s renouncement of 
hypnotism the cause of his later heresies and errors. He regrets that 
Freud has given no explanation for this renouncement, a statement 
that indicates careless reading of Freud’s later works, where he has 
very clearly gone into the question. In the present article Frank 
gives an account of four cases treated by the original Breuer method, 
i.e. by recovery of lost memories during hypnosis and subsequent 
cathartic “ abreaction”’* of the accompanying affect. He states 
that by this therapeutic procedure he has obtained excellent results 
in cases of hysteria, compulsion, and anxiety neuroses, sexual per- 
versions, etc. . . . In the cases here recorded the patient’s malady 
was traced to some psychical trauma, such as a fright, which was not 
necessarily of a sexual nature, and did-not necessarily take place in 
childhood. The relation between the trauma and the individual 
symptoms was not traced, so that no true psycho-analysis was made. 

It is well known to those familiar with the subject that from 
1894 to the present time Freud’s views on the ztiology and treatment 
of the psycho-neuroses have undergone a continuous evolution. At 
no time has he had to surrender a previously made conclusion, though 
it has often happened during the evolution of the work that his atti- 
tude towards a given conclusion has changed so as to modify the per- 
spective or setting of the conclusion. A typical illustration of this 
occurrence may be seen in the very question of the part played by 
psychical trauma. Whereas Freud was at first inclined to place the 


*Dr. Brill, in his recent translation of Freud’s Selected Papers on 
Hysteria, has coined this excellent translation of the German “ Ab- 
reagieren.” 
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question of trauma in the foreground of ztiological factors, he now 
regards it — though still an essential factor — as of considerably 
less importance. Realizing that similar psychical traumas occur 
in the life history of persons who do not develop a_psycho-neurosis 
he set himself to answer the more fundamental question of how it 
comes about that these traumas are of such significance in the life 
history of his patients, and by following this line of thought has 
altered our perspective towards the subject and has opened up a 
number of deeper and darker problems. Frank, however, rests 
satisfied with the discovery of a trauma, even of a late and insignifi- 
cant one; his thought has become set in a fixed mould and has 
shown itself incapable of adaptation to the evolving and progressive 
developments inaugurated by Freud. 
ERNEST JONES 


THE ATTITUDE OF PSYCHOLOGY TOWARDS TROPISMS (LES TRO- 
PISMES DEVANT LA PSYCHOLOGIE). Ed. Claparéde. Journ. f. Psy- 
chol. u. Neur. Bd. xiii, S. 150. 


ProressoR CLAPAREDE, with the clearness and sanity that 
distinguish all his writings, gives here an excellent discussion of the 
subject of tropisms from the point of view of the psychologist. He 
first deals with the question of definition. Some writers, as Nuel, have 
defined tropisms as “ reactions of living beings into which no psychical 
factor enters.” This is evidently too wide, for, according to those 
who accept the principle of psycho-physical parallelism, it would 
include all possible living reactions. Verworn, Loeb, and others 
define tropisms as “ reactions of orientation, in which the body 
moves either towards or away from the stimulus.” This is also too 
wide, for by it the audience facing a lecturer would manifest a trop- 
ism. Some certain kind of orientation must be meant. The same 
authors find the criterion of the necessary kind of orientation in the 
fact of its following an unequal excitation, thus causing an asymmetry 
of movement. But a man’s movement towards a friend whom he 
meets on the street is an orientation following an equal or unilateral 
excitation. 

Bohn and many others maintain that a tropism is the response 
to an irresistible stimulus. The determinist would oppose to this the 
objection applicable to Nuel’s definition, namely that strictly speak- 
ing it applies toall reactions. Pursuing this point, however, Claparéde 
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from a biological point of view makes a distinction between (a) 
reactions that are in accord with the interest of the moment, i.e. that 
occur with the organic consent of the animal, and (b) those that are 
independent of this interest, such as, for instance, the niovement of 
a muscle in response to faradism. The physiologists, however, would 
not restrict the term tropism to the latter class, for the phenomena 
described under that name are in no sense necessarily stereotyped 
and invariable reactions, but depend on what Jennings calls the phy- 
siological state of the organism, its age, state of fatigue, etc. This 
“* physiological state” is only the physical basis of Claparéde’s 
“interest of the moment.” Claparéde here remarks that the reason 
why so many observers have found this variableness a strange and 
curious phenomenon is because it, like many others, evokes no clear 
image when physiologically expressed (tropisms vary according to 
physiological states), while when psychologically formulated it is 
seen to be a vulgar banality (the acts of an animal vary according to 
its needs). Of course many tropisms are reactions of an invariable 
nature, but so are many reactions of the higher animals. When a 
man is thrown out of a window and falls to the ground one does not 
speak of a geotropism, nor does one from it conclude that man has 
no psychical life and is only the plaything of external physical forces; 
it only proves that some of man’s reactions occur without his “ organic 
consent.” In this connection Claparéde remarks how difficult it is 
from a physiological point of view to distinguish between an attrac- 
tion with consent and forced attraction, because the physiologist 
tends to regard the stimulus and the result as isolated phenomena 
and not to consider the organism as a whole. One dog is attracted 
by a plate of soup, another, clothed in iron, by a powerful magnet. 
To the physiologist, watching the phenomena from without, both 
cases are of the same nature. To the psychologist, concerned with 
the point of view of the individual, there is a world of difference 
between them. Yet it is difficult to express this difference in the new 
language of tropisms, auticlises, and other kineses. The subjection 
of an animal to an external force is often only apparent, and does not 
allow one to infer a “ tropismity ” in the movement. A dog who 
follows a lump of sugar towards the right or the left is not manifesting 
a “ saccharotropism,” he is merely following the line of his greatest 
interest. Even in the case of the lower animals many instances, e.g. 
of heliotropism, may be of the same nature and may correspond with 
complex needs and interests of the organism. 
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Claparéde then expounds his own conception of tropisms, 
founded on consideration of the part played by the stimulus. A 
given stimulus may act in one of two ways: either as an agent, 
analogous to the ringing of a bell by a pull at the wire, or as a signal 
analogous to the ringing of a bell by pressing an electric button; in 
the first case there is a relation between the energy of the stimulus 
and that of the reaction; in the second case no such relation exists, for 
an intermediate mechanism intervenes. Now in the actual descrip- 
tions of tropisms given by physiologists there is nothing to recall the 
simplicity and precision implied by the idea of tropisms as due to a 
local modification of the animal protoplasm at the seat of stimula- 
tion. On the contrary, between the reaction and the excitation a cer- 
tain independence is observed which is precisely one of the charac- 
teristics of reactions in which the stimulus acts as a signal. Besides, 
the conception of tropisms commonly accepted fails to account for 
the activities supposed to be of this nature. Thus Loeb describes 
as a “ positive heliotropism ” the action of climbing trees carried out 
by certain caterpillars when in a fasting state. But, as Wasmann 
has remarked, if this were the explanation then the unfortunate 
animals would perish of starvation after their first meal, for being at 
the top of the trees the positive heliotropism operative in their next 
hungry mood would prevent them from descending so as to climb 
other trees. Again, an animal placed in a generally unfavorable 
environment would not move at all, being not subjected to “ unequal 
excitation,” whereas, in fact, he behaves just as we would under 
similar circumstances, that is to say, he wanders to and fro experi- 
mentally, trying all modes of escape. 

What has especially seduced those who seek to explain various 
activities as tropisms is the hope of thus filling the gap that exists 
between the animal and vegetable kingdom, and so of satisfying our 
life of uniformity. It is, in fact, botany that gave us the notion of 
tropisms, but in that science it no longer seems to thrive. Botanists 
have remodelled their conceptions of it, and while zoGlogists attempt 
to bring animals down to the level of plants, botanists, on the con- 
trary, are trying to raise plants to the level of animals. ‘The two are 
sure to meet, but there seems much more reason for assimilating 
plants to animals than animals to plants. After citing some passages 
from modern botanists, Claparéde adds: “Il m’a semblé qu’il 
était assez piquant de rapprocher ces déclarations de celles des zodlo- 
gistes. Tandis que ceux-ci ne voient dans les actes des animaux que 
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simplicité extréme, ceux-la au contraire s’efforcent de prouver que 
les réactions des plantes sont dues a des ‘ machineries’ infiniment 
compliquées et dont on est loin encore d’avoir mis a jour le mécan- 
isme! La conclusion de tout cela, c’est que rien dans les actes des 
animaux inférieurs,— et pas méme le désir bien légitime pour un 
physiologiste de vouloir les assimiler aux mouvements des plantes — 
ne nous oblige a les considérer come étant de nature spéciale, comme 
étant distincts autrement qu’en degré des actes des animaux supé- 
rieurs.”” 

From his sceptical criticism of over-rash inferences on the sub- 
ject Claparéde in no way concludes that the idea of tropism is one 
without value for biology. On the contrary, he considers that trop- 
isms, in the sense above defined, are the primary and fundamental 
phenomena of all life, and that the aim of comparative psychology 
should be to trace the development and evolution of them into the 
more complex forms of psychical activity. His last remarks on this 
subject should be read in conjunction with his admirable defence of 
comparative psychology in general (Rev. philosoph. mai, 1901, Arch. 


de psychol., t. v. 1905). 
ERNEST JONES 


THE INFLUENCE OF EMOTIONAL STATES ON THE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
ALIMENTARY CANAL. VW. B. Cannon, American Fournal Medical Sciences, 


April, 1909. 

TuIs paper contains a more detailed account of the author’s 
previous work on the effect of emotions upon the gastro-intestinal 
tract. Studies along these lines are of value in the interpretation of 
the pathological effects of certain emotions upon the gastro-intestinal 
functions of man, and they throw considerable light upon the visceral 
expressions of some of the fear neuroses. Such investigations help 
to explain the mysterious effect of certain psychical processes upon 
the body. The various publications of Pawlow have already pointed 
out the influence of mental states in animals upon the secretions and 
motor power of both the stomach and intestines. Observations in 
man have shown the same phenomena to occur as the result of 
certain emotional conditions. Cannon does not restrict the word 
emotions to violent affective states, but uses the term in a wider, 
popular sense, as including all affective experiences. The emotions 
precede the bodily change, the nervous connections of the viscera 
acting merely as conduction paths. It was demonstrated by Cannon 
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that if these nervous connections were severed mental excitement 
caused no inhibitory effect upon the stomach and intestine. Pawlow 
also showed that if the nervous connections of the stomach were 
severed there was no flow of gastric juice in his sham feeding ex- 
periments. If we take these physiological investigations as the basis 
of a theory, it would seem to follow that the visceral expressions 
of the emotions were secondary to the psychical state. 

Both the motor power and the secretory activity of the alimen- 
tary canal are largely dependent upon the nature of the excitation 
in the nervous system. Normal secretion is favored by pleasurable 
sensations; unpleasant feelings, such as fright and rage, are accom- 
panied not only by a failure of secretion, but also by total cessation 
of the movements of the stomach and intestine. ‘The sight of food 
to a hungry subject causes a flow of gastric juice. The inhibitory 
results of emotional states can persist long after the cessation of the 
exciting condition. Many of the abnormal motor and secretory 
digestive disturbances of man are caused by the emotional state of 
the subject. These physiological experiments show how profoundly 
the mental state may affect favorably or unfavorably, not only the 
secretions, but also the movements of the stomach and intestines. 


I. H. Cortat 


REVIEWS 


SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. By Sir Oliver Lodge. New York, 
Moffat, Yard & Co., 1908, pp. 294. 


Tuts interesting book, by a well-known British scientist, is 
worthy of perusal by both lay and clergy. It is, of course, written 
from the scientific standpoint, to show that science is not opposed 
to religion, and also to show what science is doing to clarify religion. 
The contributions of that branch of science known as psychical re- 
search are called upon for aid to unite faith and science. 

The book, the substance of which appeared in the Hibbert 
Journal and Contemporary Review, is divided into four sections. 
The title is almost misleading, as Immortality is only discussed in 
one section. 

In the first there is a discussion of the problems which have 
for ages vexed science and faith — miracles, prayer, etc. It is 
argued that modern science, and particularly psychical research, 
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point out the way of reconciliation. At the present state of this 
science many may not be inclined to go as far as the author. Still 
it holds out a ray of hope for those who want such a union. 

Section 2 deals with the very practical question of church wor- 
ship and polity, which seems at first glance an odd and almost the 
last thing for the scientist to pry into. He points out very valid 
reasons why the church does not attract the best men and why it 
utterly fails to be the social power that it should be. In a word, 
the fault lies in a narrow and outworn organization. This criticism 
is justifiable and correct. 

In Section 3 the old but ever new problem of Immortality is 
tackled. The author goes about it by distinguishing between the 
transitory and the permanent as science sees things, and then leading 
up to a definition of life and personality. This discussion does not 
seem so new and so clear as some other of Sir Oliver’s writings. The 
argument from telepathy is a little previous. This and the argu- 
ment from the pathological can scarcely be called arguments, except 
by courtesy. 

In the first part of Section 4 there is a review of the foregoing 
and answers to some criticisms. He alse overhauls some of the so- 
called essentials of Christianity, and, while admitting that they have 
played their part in history, holds that to-day they are inadequate 
and unacceptable. 

In the latter part of this section Christianity is defined, and, 
according to the author, shown to be worthy of the best in man. 
Its teachings must be interpreted in a sane way, and not according to 
the creeds and timeworn formulas of theologians. 

One must commend this book for the open-mindedness and 
spirit of fair play that runs throughout. To the fair-minded theo- 
logian it will be a help and an inspiration. To the others it will 
meet with the usual reception, viz., that the layman is too ignorant 
to write about such matters. Such spirit is a canker in the 
modern church. D. Tarr. 


PSYCHOLOGIE DES NEURASTHENIQUES. Par le Dr. Paul Har- 
tenberg. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1908, pp. 248. 


THERE is nothing startlingly original in this little volume. _ Its 
title raises expectations which the author fails to fulfil. This, how- 
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ever, is the worst that may be said of it. If the subject-matter is 
commonplace, and in large part a repetition of truisms, it is pre- 
sented with a force that marks the author as a clinician of keen obser- 
vation and sincere convictions, and with an elegance that denotes the 
finished stylist. 

The thesis upheld is that the neurasthenic is first, last, and 
always a person whose general fund of vitality is at a low ebb; that 
the psychic aspect of his woes is never primordial; and that, so far 
as treatment is concerned, psychotherapy, unless combined with 
material measures, is irrational. ; 

According to Hartenberg, the study of the psychology of the 
neurasthenic is the study of the pernicious influence of nervous de- 
pression upon emotional and mental activity. Pursuing this line 
of reasoning, he describes the results of this pernicious influence in 
a style at once brilliant and absorbing. There is nothing new in it 
all, as the reviewer has already said, but the reader forgets this fact 
in his absorption. 

The chapters on diagnosis and prognosis contain nothing that 
has not already been said—although seldom so well— many times 
before. 

With regard to treatment, one of the author’s statements is 
sufficiently striking to be worthy of reproduction in its entirety. 
After deploring the tendency of the neurasthenic, discouraged by the 
failure of reputable physicians to effect a cure, to have recourse to 
charlatans of all sorts, the author speaks as follows: “‘ To remedy all 
these causes of therapeutic failure, the disheartening effects of which 
I have for years deplored, I devoted myself to the discovery of a 
treatment for neurasthenia, which would combine promptness and 
ease, make no prolonged demand upon the sufferer’s patience, per- 
mit a continuance at work and be free from involved procedures. 
This treatment, based upon the very nature of neurasthenia, I have 
at last found. A course of one or two weeks suffices to bring up the 
nervous potential of even the most depressed subjects, provided they 
are not too heavily overburdened by hereditary defects. And when 
I publish my method and its results, neurasthenics will be con- 
vinced that science still offers resources for the alleviation of their 
miseries.”” 

This is certainly a message of cheer, not only for the neurasthenic, 
but also for the neurologist. Let us hope that the author will not keep 
either the one or the other waiting too long. J. W. Courtney 
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Out.ines oF Psycuiatry, by William A.-White, M.D., Superintendent 
Government Hospital for the Insane, Washington, D. C.; Professor of 
Nervous and Mental Diseases, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., 
etc. Second Edition Revised and Enlarged. The Journal of Nervous 
and Mental Disease Publishing Company, New York, 1909. pp. vii, 
232. $2.00. 


SeLecTteD Papers ON HysTERIA AND OTHER PsycHONEUROSES, by 
Prof. Sigmund Freud, Vienna. Authorized Translation, by A. A. Brill, 
Ph.D., M.D., Chief of Nervous Dispensary, Beth Israel Hospital; Clinical 
Assistnat, Department of Psychiatry and Neurology, Columbia University; 
Assistant in Mental and Nervous Diseases, O. P. D., Bellevue Hospital; 
Assistant Visiting Physician, Hospital for Nervous Disenese. The Journal 
of Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Company, New York, 1909. 
$2.00. pp. vi, 200. 


THE GIFT OF MRS. FRANK JONES TO 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


It has been announced that Mrs. Frank Jones, of 
Portsmouth, has given her beautiful estate in Portsmouth, 
including ‘ween and grounds, for the purpose of establishing 
a sanatorium for the treatment of the psychoneuroses. 

The intention of the donor is to contribute a sanatorium 
where scientific methods of psychotherapeutics can be em- 
ployed, along with other recognized methods, in the treat- 
ment of suitable cases of nervous diseases by competent 
members of the medical profession. It is also expected that 
in such a sanatorium studies which will advance the knowl- 
edge of psychopathology will be pursued. 

The estate is one of the most beautiful in New Hamp- 
shire, and comprises, besides a splendidly furnished house, 
some thirty acres of grounds, greenhouses, stables, barns, 
etc. Probably several hundred thousand dollars were 
expended by the late husband of the donor in the develop- 
ment of the estate. Dr. Boris Sidis, to whom the estate 
has been donated for the purpose of a sanatorium, will 
have charge of it. 
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For Nervous abd Mental Distases 


Eetablished in 1224 
Sittated in the beautifin! suburb, WAUWATOSA: WS. The new buildings and other improvernents 
cently together with the wellknown facilities previentty in use, provide equipment of great 
As espetial tgerit io the wide separation of the FIVE a@ifferent houses, giving tdividualized: treatment atid so. 
vironment for all. Ideally beautiful grounds 82 acres) “set On a hill.” “Modem hethhous. Ali ved 
uses Of water, electricity, heat’ light, etc....4 ‘The Sanitarem i8 Becluded. yet convenient ufaccess. OC M & 
St. Ry, two and one half hocr« from Chicago; fiftees mintites from Milwaukee, Pwo fines Street éare five 
minutter walk from all cars, CHICAGO OFFICE, Vetetian Building 24 Washington Street, Wednesdays 
hours. 2 te 2 (except and August.) (Yelephone commections:) Address, DR. RICHARD DEWEY Medics) 
Superintendent Wau. atosa, Wisconsin 


MATERIALIZED APPARITIONS 


By Enwarp Ay Brackett. tam¢@, cloth, $1,205 

A. constant .and growing demand . requires the preparation of 
anew edition-of Mr. Brackett’s work which first appeared twenty-five 
Years ago. Few books have such a remarkable record: Any student 
Of the occult will find in Moferialised A ppatitions the reason’ for jts 
wonderful succéss,  “ if not beings from another life, what are they?” 
pertinently asks Mr. Brackets. iad 

RICHARD G. BADGER, PUBLISHER. BOSTON 


tintin | What Shall the Patient Eat? 


PRACTICAL DIETETICS 


Solves the question.” If contains ditt liste &00 what to avoid in the 
various dis¢asgs, as advised br leading hospitals and physicians in 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia Tt gives In detail the 
way to prepare the different foods. Also appropriate dict for th- 
differen atages of infandy. A book of greot value for the Physician, | 
nurse, and household. 


Pattee’s ‘‘ Practical Dietetics ” 


Has been recommeded. by 


Governments 
United States and Canada (Adopted for use by the 


Medical Departunent and placed in every Ariny Post}. 
(Adlopted as a text-book in the leading schools of United States and Canada). 


State of Examiners of Nurses 
New York, -Matyland, Virginia, Connecticut, Minnesota, Indiana, North 


Boston and New York (Added té their authoriged text-book list}, 


Edition jastamte> 320 pades. Cloth 
Pries, $1.00 net By mall, 61,10 ©. 


A.-F. PATTEE, Publisher and Bookseller 
New York Office: 82 West Thirty-Minth Mownt Vernon, N. Y. 
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